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FOREWORD 



Revival and rebound-these were the phases of re- 
vitalized Republicanism emergent in the era follow- 
ing the party's decline during the Harrison adminis- 
tration. The election of 1896, widely recognized as 
a triumph for the manufacturing and commercial 
classes, constituted the culmination of an industri- 
alist-engineered campaign which returned the G.O.P. 
to power. Seemingly vindicated by that victory was 
the commonly held Republican view as to the identity 
of the nation's economic and political interests. To 
Mark Hanna, whose effective advocacy of this doc- 
trine made him the personification of big business in 
politics, goes much of the credit for the restoration 
of the Republican party to a position of dominance in 
the direction of the government. 
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NOMINATION OF MCKENLEY 
ON A GOLD PLATFORM 

In the pursuit of his long cherished ambition to 
place in the presidential chair an Ohioan friendly to 
the interests of business, Marcus Alonzo Hanna had 
at the Republican national convention of 1888 con- 
cluded that McKinley was the man for that office. 
This decision to cast McKinley in the role hitherto 
disappointingly filled by John Sherman reflected 
Hanna' s capacity for so adjusting his approach to a 
desired goal as to improve the chances of success. 
Completely in accord with McKinley regarding the 
sanctity of the protectionist system, 1 Hanna, who 
after years of dealing with politicians confidentially 
recorded his observation that "in politics promises go 
for nothing/ 2 was highly impressed with the populari- 
ty of his friend from Canton. To the project of in- 
stalling him in the presidency Hanna as "the business 
man in politics" 3 was prepared to apply long range 
planning and to utilize financial resources on an un- 
precedented scale. Unstinting in the levies which he 
made upon his own fortune in behalf of the Republican 
cause, he was unsparing in his efforts to secure liber- 
al financial contributions from other protectionist 
minded business men. 

With remarkable energy and foresight, Hanna, in 
the belief that the government as the hand maiden of 
business should encourage economic enterprise, so 
shaped his political activities as to enhance his wealth, 
his power, and his prestige while increasing the 
strength and harmony of his party. He agreed with 



fit to govern the American nation. Described by 
Croly as *a primitive Republican* and as *a Republi- 
can up to the hilt," Hanna was among the first to in- 
dicate a consciousness that the interests of business 
were most accurately reflected by his party. 4 His 
view that the well-being of business required its 
close association with the government was reflected 
in his desire as early as 1880 that the enduring 
"bloody shirt" issue be replaced by that of the pro- 
tective tariff. 5 

In his highly successful effort to make the govern- 
ment increasingly useful to business, Hanna twice se- 
cured the election of his friend to the presidency and 
became, prior to the assassination of McKInley, the 
virtual heir apparent to that office. Manifest in 
Hanna's rise to national political prominence was his 
dominant role in effecting the conversion of the seri- 
ously weakened Republican party into "probably the 
most efficient partisan machine for the transaction of 
political business that had been built up in this 
country.* 6 Leadership so outstanding would seem to 
justify the direction of attention to the manner in 
which he managed thus to influence the history of his 
party. 

Hanna's active participation in business, begun 
prior to the Civil War when in 1858 he had entered a 
Cleveland wholesale grocery firm, 7 continued, except 
for a brief period during that conflict, 8 until 1895, 
when the absorbing task of President-making claimed 
most of his time. Following a series of unsuccessful 
business ventures involving the loss of his capital, 
Hanna as the son-in-law of the prosperous Cleveland 
coal and iron dealer, Daniel P. Rhodes, became in 
1867 a member of the firm of Rhodes & Company. 9 
Thus had commenced Banna's association with an in- 
dustry which constituted the basis of his expanding 



material wealth and which for twenty- seven years 
* consumed most of his time and energy.* 10 Yet his 
primary concern with coal and iron did not deter him 
from extending his business interests to include bank- 
ing and the ownership of such varied properties as 
street railways, ships, oil wells, a newspaper, and a 
theatre. "There was/ Peck states, *no conceivable 
enterprise or speculation upon which Hanna would re- 
fuse to enter, if only he saw in it the prospect of suf- 
ficient gain." 1 * 

Hanna, early appreciative of the business benefits 
to be derived from securing the co-operation of gov- 
ernment officials, became active in influencing muni- 
cipal and state legislative bodies. 12 As a rising in- 
dustrialist, "he learned definitely that politics, prop- 
erly controlled, prospered every business that he 
touched.* 18 Though he had evinced some interest in 
political activity at the ward level during the latter 
part of the 1860's and had in the following decade 
participated in county and state politics, 14 the year 
1880, according to Croly, marked the time when Hanna 
began "to count as a politician." 15 In his vigorous 
and effective support of the Republican presidential 
candidate in the campaign of 1880 he demonstrated 
unusual capacity for the task of promoting strength 
and harmony in his party. 

Although already in 1880 John Sherman had been 
the man favored by Hanna for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination, 1 6 he nevertheless worked en- 
thusiastically in support of Garfield, the Ohioan upon 
whom the honor was bestowed. 1 7 Prominent among 
Banna's activities intended to insure success at the 
polls were his organization of the Cleveland Business 
Man's Republican Campaign Club, 1 8 his assistance 
in the provision of campaign funds, 1 9 and his promo- 
tion of accord within the party. Aware of the dissen- 
sion arising from the continued sulking of the 



Colliding- led Grant supporters over their failure to 
secure a third nomination for the military hero, Hanna 
successfully exerted his growing influence in minimiz- 
ing the bitterness against Garfield. At a post- 
convention Republican mass meeting in Warren, Ohio, 
organized to give the appearance of unity, Hanna, who 
believed that the leaders there assembled should in 
the interests of genuine harmony pay a visit to Gar- 
field in Mentor, secured Grant's approval of the pro- 
posed journey. Thus through Hanna's efforts Ameri- 
cans were given "proof of the wilful harmony which 
prevailed in the Republican party. * 20 

Indicative of Banna's increasing interest in nation- 
al politics were his unsuccessful efforts, in the Re- 
publican conventions of 1884 and 1888, to secure the 
nomination of John Sherman as the party's candidate 
for the presidency. Sherman's residence in Ohio, his 
service in support of sound money, and his under- 
standing of the problems of business constituted the 
major considerations in Banna's belief that the Ohio 
Senator was well qualified to fill the presidential 
office. 21 Despite Sherman's unimpressive showing 
in the convention of 1884, Hanna, who with party regu- 
larity worked in support of Elaine during the cam- 
paign, 22 expressed the opinion, following the Republi- 
can defeat, that the Senator from Ohio would have 
provided the most powerful competition. 23 And not 
until the repeated demonstration of Sherman's un- 
popularity as a presidential aspirant in the Republican 
convention of 1888 did the Cleveland capitalist 24 con- 
clude that Sherman, had become a presidential im- 
possibility/ 25 Yet this decision on Banna's part did 
not involve the cessation of his efforts to secure the 
presidency for an Ohioan, but opened the way for the 
substitution of McKinley in the role formerly plaved 
by Sherman. 



As the leading advocate of Sherman's nomination 
for the presidency at the Republican conventions of 
1884 and 1888, 2 * Hanna had become friendly with 
McKinley. 27 Their relationship, cordial at the con- 
vention of 1884 despite McKinley's support of Elaine, 28 
became increasingly intimate four years later when 
both Ohioans were working in behalf of Sherman. 29 
In Raima's mind there developed, concurrently with 
his recognition of the hopelessness of Sherman's 
presidential prospects, a growing appreciation of the 
potentialities of Representative McKinley as a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination. Of fundamental 
importance in Banna's selection of McKinley as a 
presidential possibility worthy of backing was his 
reputation as the outstanding exponent of the protec- 
tive tariff. For Hanna regarded protection "as the 
foundation, not merely of American industrial ex- 
pansion, but of industrial safety," and he favored a 
system intended "to give the American producer ex- 
clusive control of the home market, and which practi- 
cally allowed the beneficiaries of the tariff to draw 
up the schedules/ 30 In no way, he believed, could 
such a structure be more surely maintained than 
through installing in the White House the nation's 
foremost protectionist. 8 1 

Hanna, whose interest in McKinley was based 
chiefly upon his advocacy of extreme protection, 32 
was also favorably impressed by his popularity 33 and 
by the steadfast manner, in which he remained loyal 
to Sherman during the convention of 1888. Hanna was 
noted for his faithful fulfillment of business con- 
tracts. 34 He was deeply moved by McKinley's refusal 
to disregard his pledge to support Sherman, 3 B even 
after the latter no longer had any chance of securing 
the nomination, 3 8 and despite the possibility that his 
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desertion by McKinley might have resulted in his own 
selection by the convention. 8 7 

In contrast with Banna's high regard for this dem- 
onstration of loyalty was his disapproval of the al- 
legedly treacherous course followed in the Republican 
convention of 1888 by Governor Foraker. He was, as 
a member of the presumably united Ohio delegation, 
expected to give his support to Sherman. Yet Foraker, 
with whom Hanna had become intimate following their 
association in the preceding Republican national con- 
vention, 88 was in that of 1888 openly charged with 
disloyal conduct by Sherman's supporters. 89 Raima's 
belief that Sherman's chance of securing the nomina- 
tion was ruined by the secret hostility of Foraker 
apparently constituted a major factor in the open and 
permanent breach which occurred between him and 
Hanna soon after the convention. 40 Following the 
termination of his friendship with Foraker, Hanna, 
who according to Croly "could overlook almost any 
human failing, except disloyalty,* 41 was in a position 
to concentrate upon McKinley the attention which had 
earlier been given to Sherman and Foraker. As a 
consequence of the convention of 1888 the resolve to 
elevate McKinley to the presidency, "and in the mean- 
time to promote his political advancement in every 
possible way became Mark Banna's dominant interest 
in politics." 42 

Thus favored, the association of Hanna and Mc- 
Kinley "suddenly ripened into sincere friendship, and 
on Mr. Banna's part, disinterested personal devotion 
and genuine affection." 43 Banna, Peck notes, pos- 
sessed "an unusual capacity for affection," and be- 
tween the two Ohioans there developed "a genuine 
fondness/ 44 The political significance of this re- 
lationship would become manifest in its efficacy in 
subsequently installing McKinley in the White Bouse 



and Hanna in the Senate. And although the renomina- 
tion of Harrison in 1892 delayed the bestowal of the 
honor upon McKLnley, Hanna spent much time and 
money in keeping his friend available for the presi- 
dency. 

Despite the emergence from the convention of 1888 
of these two Republicans as powerful figures, 45 their 
alliance neither secured for McKinley the House 
speakership in the fifty-first Congress 46 nor enabled 
him to retain his seat in the Democratic landslide of 
1890. 47 Yet with McKinley's election to the Ohio 
governorship in 1891, the efforts of Hanna began to 
bear fruit. And with his success in returning Mc- 
Kinley to that office in 1893 Hanna could with con- 
siderable justification for optimism look forward to 
1896 as the year in which his candidate would win 
the presidency. The persistence and facility with 
which Hanna worked toward that goal were evident in 
his unsuccessful promotional activities during the 
Republican convention of 1892 and in the rescue of 
McKinley from bankruptcy prior to his re-election 
to the governorship in 1893. 

Apparently undismayed by McKinley's elimination 
from the House in the election of 1890, 48 Hanna so 
effectively managed the Ohio Republican organization 
as to elevate his protege to the governor's chair in a 
year generally disastrous to the party. In the inter- 
ests of McKinley's political future, Hanna, according 
to White, "built a steel- ribbed, fire-proof machine 3 ' 
which "was held together not by the politicians but 
by business interests.* 49 The nomination of McKinley 
as the Republican gubernatorial candidate was ef- 
fected * practically without opposition, ** and his 
election, Josephson observes, was "due, as everyone 
recognized, to the aggressive management of Mark 
Hanna." 51 The significance of the success of the 
Republican party in Ohio was indicated by Reed's 
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remark that McKinley' s victory constituted the single 

encouraging feature in the elections of 1891. 62 

Nor was Raima's political triumph in the Ohio 
electoral contest of 1891 restricted to elevating his 
friend to the highest state office. Coupled with this 
achievement was Banna's decisive role in assuring 
the victory of Sherman over Foraker in a bitter 
struggle for a seat in the United States Senate. Fora- 
ker's defeat in the Ohio legislature, which gave him 
38 votes as against 53 for Sherman, was ascribable 
largely to the efforts of Hanna. He not only raised 
money to assist in the election of Sherman- 
sympathizing legislative candidates, but he had agents 
sent to all sections of the state in the attempt to se- 
cure pledges of support for Sherman. Moreover, 
during the week preceding the actual vote Hanna 
personally directed the pro- Sherman forces in 
Columbus. 58 Thus by virtue of his success in the 
Ohio election of 1891 Hanna improved the presidential 
prospects of McKinley while strengthening his own 
power in the state. For the prestige accruing to 
McKinley was accompanied, as a result of Sherman's 
success, by a condition of affairs which would enable 
Hanna to continue utilizing the Ohio Republican organ- 
ization for the promotion of his president- making 
project. 64 

Despite the significance of McKinley' s Ohio victory 
in the autumn of 1891 as constituting "an important 
step towards the realization of Mr. Raima's dearest 
ambition,* 55 the national Republican situation in the 
following spring was less propitious. Circumstances 
were such as to afford little if any opportunity for 
the substitution of McKinley for Harrison as the 
party's candidate. Notwithstanding the widespread 
unpopularity of the President among party leaders, 
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there was strong likelihood that he would be renomi- 
nated. Among the substantial advantages enjoyed by 
Harrison were the power of the patronage, the pres- 
tige associated with the incumbent of the presidency, 
and the traditional presumption in favor of one having 
served only a single term in that office. Moreover, 
Harrison's position was strengthened by the fact that 
the opposition of possible rivals for the nomination 
would threaten aggravated dissension within the 
party. 6 e 

Under circumstances thus placing a preponderance 
of strength on the side of a President determined to 
seek renomination there existed little reason for 
optimism among those Republicans who would have 
preferred the choice of another candidate. Seemingly 
substantiating the validity of this observation was the 
caution which characterized Banna's conduct during 
the convention of 1892. Notwithstanding his cultiva- 
tion of an anti-Harrison feeling so pronounced as to 
render irrelevant the question as to whether pro- 
McKinley activities would incur the President's dis- 
favor, 6 7 Hanna adopted a plan geared to keeping his 
protege's candidacy *above the surface but in the 
background.* 6 8 

At the convention of 1892 Hanna and his friend 
acted with the design of benefiting from any possible 
weakness on the part of Harrison, and with the hope 
that McKinley might gain the nomination in case of a 
deadlock between the President and Elaine. 6 9 As a 
delegate at large, McKinley assumed what Croly de- 
scribes as *the correct attitude of being overtly fa- 
vorable to Harrison's renomination." 8 Hanna, who 
was not acting in the capacity of a delegate, 6 * busied 
himself with promoting the cause of his protege, per- 
sisting in this activity even after closing the head- 
quarters for the McKinley movement. 6 2 The stead- 
fast manner in which Hanna sought to advance his 
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project was reflected in his rejection of an arrange- 
ment under which in return for his support in enabling 
Reed to secure the presidency, McKinley was to be 
named Secretary of the Treasury. 8 3 

Confronted, as a result of Harrison's renomination 
in 1892, 8 * by the need for keeping McKinley political- 
ly available for successful competition in the next 
national convention, Hanna lost little time in imple- 
menting action directed toward the accomplishment 
of this purpose. Soon after the convention of 1892, 
Charles Dick of Ohio, "a trustworthy McKinley man/ 
was persuaded to accept the chairmanship of the state 
committee in order to assure the proper conduct of 
local campaigns. Moreover, as a result of a Hanna - 
engineered attempt to give McKinley publicity as a 
campaign speaker in 1892, he was assigned by Re- 
publican national committee chairman Thomas H. 
Carter to an extended stumping tour which included 
such distant states as Minnesota, Iowa, and Maine. 6 6 

Of primary importance to the realization of Hanna' s 
objective was the re-election of McKinley to the Ohio 
governorship in 1893. This task might have been re- 
garded as relatively easy by Hanna, who, according to 
Peck, *was sure that majorities could be manu- 
factured, and that their will was only the reflection 
of the far stronger will of the few able men who played 
upon the motives of human passion and self- 
interest." 6 6 The problem of retaining McKinley in 
the governor's chair, however, became somewhat 
complicated by conduct on his part requiring his res- 
cue from a state of financial bankruptcy which if per- 
mitted to run its course would have abruptly termi- 
nated his political career. 

Despite the high degree of caution exercised by 
McKinley in his official capacity as governor, 6 7 he 
was- in February, 1893 reduced to bankruptcy'and 
tears because he had carelessly indulged in endorsing 
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notes for a friend, Robert L. Walker of Youngstown, 
Ohio. The money thus obtained Walker had lost by 
putting it, ironically, into the tin plate industry, the 
enterprise which had been conspicuously favored by 
the tariff act of 1890.* 8 As a consequence of this 
"appalling situation for one so well started in public 
life," 6 9 McKinley was extremely perplexed. When 
questioned as to the amount involved, he declared 
that he believed it to be within the range of $100,000 
to $500,000. Perturbed over the absence of Hanna 
from Cleveland during this period of crisis, the Gov- 
ernor indicated the direction of his hope for relief by 
the revealing expression, "I wish Mark was here.* 70 * 
Nor did McKinley err in relying upon Hanna for res- 
cue from financial and political ruin. In assuming 
leadership in organizing a "syndicate" of affluent 
Republicans dedicated to rescuing "a valuable politi- 
cal property from shipwreck," 71 Hanna recognized 
the necessity of extricating McKinley from his diffi- 
culties and of keeping clear the pathway to the presi- 
dency. 72 

That the interests of McKinley were effectively 
served by Hanna and his wealthy associates compos- 
ing the "syndicate" was demonstrated by the outcome 
of the Ohio gubernatorial campaign of 1393. During 
that contest "McKinley was reproached with having 
put himself in the power of these men by accepting 
financial favors for which they would expect repay- 
ment in some way." 78 He was, moreover, denounced 
as being unworthy of the governorship because- of his 
inability to manage his personal affairs properly. 74 
His re-election, however, was accomplished in No- 
jvember by a large majority of about 80,000 votes. 75 
A success so striking served as the signal for intro- 
ducing him as the Republican most deserving of the 
coming presidential nomination, 7 e and ushered in 
Hanna's systematically planned effort "to impress 
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McKinley on the popular mind as the 'advance agent 
of prosperity.'* 77 

To the task of launching the McKinley presidential 
boom 78 Hanna devoted the major portion of his time 
and energy beginning in 1895. His decision, following 
the congressional elections of 1894, *to make his 
political ambition the salient one in his life/ Croly 
observes, entailed Hanna' s intention to retire from 
the active management of his business affairs in or- 
der to give most of his attention to politics. Despite 
his retention of "a substantial interest* in the M. A. 
Hanna &Co., he limited himself, with the advent of 
the new year, to the "indirect supervision over the 
business whose expansion had been for almost twenty- 
eight years his dominant preoccupation. 1 ' 79 

In his desire to endow the McKinley presidential 
drive with the greatest possible force, Hanna gave 
early indication of utilizing an unusually aggressive 
approach in the pursuit of his political objective. 
Although astutely cognizant of the favorable aspects 
inherent in the depressed state of the economy and 
in the extremely discordant condition of the Demo- 
cratic party, he displayed no sign of expecting an ef- 
fortless victory. At a time when it could with in- 
creasing plausibility be claimed that McKinley' s elec- 
tion to the presidency would assure the restoration 
of prosperity, 80 Hanna chose to direct his dynamic 
energy and vast resources to the realization in 1896 
of his dominant purpose. 

Banna's sponsorship of a presidential aspirant 
recognized as being *the most conspicuous exponent 
of the high protectionist idea" 81 reflected a determi- 
nation to secure for him the greatest possible amount 
of favorable attention. Hanna, it would appear, was 
bent upon making McKInley's name increasingly fa- 
miliar while exploiting his high degree of availability. 
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In McKinley's behalf Hanna was prepared to enlist 
whatever advantages could be gained from the appli- 
cation of skilful long-range planning and of new tech- 
niques in the operation of existing political machinery. 
It was with the purpose of further publicizing Mc- 
Kinley's name that he had been scheduled for pro- 
longed speaking tours in the campaigns of 1892 82 and 
1894. 83 And with a similar design, Hanna in utiliz- 
ing "the full powers of propaganda* resorted to the 
advertisement of his candidate on such an unprece- 
dented scale as to evoke disapproval on the part of 
Republicans less inclined to frankness. 84 

Well adapted to the focusing of attention upon Mc- 
Kinley through the means of advertising was his po- 
litical availability. In a period of increasing sectional 
bitterness he ranked high as a potential presidential 
nominee in the minds of shrewd Republicans. Such 
men could see much political merit in the selection 
of a Western standard bearer whose identification 
with an issue other than that of the currency would, 
by mitigating the hostility of sound money and silver- 
ite forces, promote his general acceptability. 85 Mc- 
Kinley, though not antagonistic to Republican silver 
men, *was regarded as 'a safe man* by the gold mono- 
metallists.* 86 Despite his earlier support of meas- 
ures calling for the coinage of silver and its in- 
creased use as money, he had found no difficulty in 
so modifying his views as to avoid giving offense to 
hard money men. This feat he accomplished by join- 
ing conservative Republicans in conveniently favor ing 
the utilization of both metals while recommending 
adherence to the gold standard until such time as 
silver coinage could be safely resumed under a highly 
unlikely system of internationally approved bimetal- 
lism. 87 Moreover, McKinley as the leading exponent 
of the protectionist system, desired, if selected as 
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the Republican candidate, to subordinate the money 
question and make the tariff the major issue of the 
coming presidential campaign. 88 Hanna, who was 
both an advocate of high protection and a firm sup- 
porter of gold as the basis of the currency, probably 
realized that while the tariff views of McKinley were 
pleasing to the East, "what was known of his attitude 
on the currency question did not offend the West.* 89 

Closely associated, it would seem, with Hanna' s 
desire for the maintenance of the protective system 
and the gold standard were his ambition for increased 
power 90 and his interest in promoting harmony within 
the Republican party. His long experience in manag- 
ing large-scale industrial operations, and his partici- 
pation in local, state, and national politics had well 
prepared him for effective leadership in an under- 
taking involving the dramatization around McKinley 
of an attack by the forces of big business against the 
rising tide of Populism. 91 In the struggle to advance 
the cause of capitalistic enterprise by placing his 
friend in the presidency Hanna strove to reduce the 
elements of chance and friction which had long im- 
paired the efficiency of his party. 92 

In the sphere of party politics, according to 
Josephson, Hanna "discovered nothing" and "invented 
nothing." Yet he improved the political tools already 
in use. He increased the efficiency of "the machinery 
for gathering Voting cattle/ * perfected "the alliance 
between large corporate business and political par- 
ties," regularized the assessment on business, and 
made what he described as the best possible use of 
all money collected. 93 

His capacity for so exploiting the contemporary 
political situation as to virtually assure the nomina- 
tion of McKinley, Hanna demonstrated in the period 
prior to the Republican convention of 1896. With 
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extraordinary vigor and resourcefulness he concen- 
trated upon the acquisition of delegate support. From 
his carefully plotted course he refused to be diverted 
by slavish compliance with traditional views regard- 
ing the time when, and the sections in which, such 
political activity could with propriety be undertaken. 

Long before the initiation of delegate-pledging ef- 
forts in behalf of such presidential aspirants as Al- 
lison and Reed, impressive backing had been brought 
behind McKinley. Responsible for this development 
was the forehanded implementation of effective cam- 
paign techniques. These included quiet visits by 
Hanna to all sections of the nation 94 and widespread 
penetration by his agents without regard for the as- 
sumptions of "favorite sons 9 as to preferential status 
based upon geographical considerations. Of vital 
significance in Banna's program of "fighting all along 
the line 9 in his quest for delegate strength 95 were his 
outstanding achievements in the South, in New England, 
and in Illinois. 

Early in 1895, Hanna took up residence in Thomas - 
ville, Georgia. There he contrived, through the ex- 
penditure of money, 96 promises of patronage, and 
the engaging personality of his politically prominent 
guest, Governor McKinley, 97 to secure for him the 
solid support of almost two hundred delegates. 98 "As 
befitted good Republicans, 9 observes Croly, "no color 
line was drawn 9 in Hanna's proselyting endeavors. 99 
More appealing to the Southern Republican guests 
than the Governor's friendly speeches were the nego- 
tiations carried on with Hanna. For, according to 
Josephson, while McKinley's back was turned Hanna 
and these Republicans closed deals which he called 
"combinations, 9 and he "effected his briberies, which 
he defined to his friend as 'arrangements.' 910 

Indicative of the encouraging results of the early 
Southern maneuver and of the subsequent promotion 
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of the McKinley movement from Cleveland, Ohio 101 
was Banna's rejection, in the late autumn of his first 
year as a full-time politician, of an offer from the 
Eastern Republican bosses. This proposal suggested 
the commitment of certain state delegations to Mc- 
Kinley in exchange for considerations which ^probably 
included one or two cabinet positions* 102 as well as 
control over the federal patronage in specified 
states. 103 Although Olcott and Croly attribute to Mc- 
Kinley' s influence the refusal of Hanna to become a 
party to an arrangement which they describe him as 
favoring, 104 Josephson asserts that *No bargains 
were struck, because no bargains were needed." 105 

There would appear to have been little reason for 
Hanna to have burdened himself with the pledges 
sought by the Eastern politicians. Revealed by Mc- 
Kinley's Republican rivals were serious deficiencies 
born of sectionalism and the lack of personal qualities 
likely to evoke interest on the part of any broad seg- 
ment of the electorate. 108 In resorting to a pre- 
convention campaign intended to stop the McKinley 
drive, the anti-Hanna forces made little headway. 
Spearheaded by Thomas Platt and Matthew Quay, the 
opposition to the nomination of McKinley appears to 
have been to a large extent inspired by the desire of 
such politicians to gain the greatest possible advan- 
tage from the existing situation. 107 

Following Banna's refusal to bargain with the 
Eastern bosses, the strategy adopted by the leading 
anti- McKinley Republicans was that of attempting to 
deprive him of delegate strength by implementing a 
"favorite son* plan. It was agreed that while Platt 
and Quay were to decide for themselves to whom they 
would deliver their delegations, Reed would be counted 
upon to hold the support of New England, and Allison 
and Cullom should be presented as the choices of 
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Iowa and Illinois. Lev! P. Morton was selected as 
Platt's candidate. Although Reed was at first the 
candidate whom Quay considered supporting, he later 
decided to reserve for himself the honor of repre- 
senting Pennsylvania as an active contender for the 
nomination. "If the opposition could have concen- 
trated on Reed,* Croly observes, "it might have be- 
come formidable.* Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, the "favorite son* approach constituted "a 
confession of weakness* and provided only ineffective 
resistance to McKinley's candidacy, "which gathered 
volume as it rolled along.* 108 The January 7, 1896 
New York conference at which Quay, Platt, Joseph 
H. Manley, and James S. Clarkson adopted the "fa- 
vorite son* strategy was regarded by Hanna, "who 
was a sharp trader himself,* as "a bold bluff.* 109 

The futility of the "favorite son* strategy became 
clear with Raima's success in gaining for McKinley 
delegate support in the New England section and in 
Illinois. These victories were won despite the at- 
tempts of Reed and Cullom to reserve for themselves 
the full nominating strength accorded to these areas. 
Uninhibited by considerations of courtesy, Hanna 
utilized the services of protectionist Senator Redfield 
Proctor of Vermont to secure pro-McKinley instruc- 
tions for its delegates on April 28, thus reducing 
Reed to the unenviable status of being "no longer even 
a sectional candidate.* 110 On the next day the Illinois 
delegation was swung to McKinley in a closely fought 
contest featuring the defeat of Cullom at the hands of 
Banna's young and highly capable agent, Charles G. 
Dawes. 111 As a result of this achievement, Croly 
observes, Hanna could be "assured that the project 
conceived eight years earlier for the nomination of 
his friend had been successfully accomplished.* 112 
The Illinois victory was accompanied by the 
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widespread belief that McKinley would be the Re- 
publican presidential nominee. 113 Demonstrated by 
the outcome of the Illinois struggle was the soundness 
of Raima's view as to the importance of vigorous 
pre-convention campaigning in insuring the nomination 
of his candidate without resort to bargaining at the 
convention." 4 

Success such as Hanna experienced during the 
pre-convention period could hardly be expected to 
have received the approval of either Reed or Cullom. 
By these Republicans and their colleague, Senator 
Chandler of New Hampshire, Hanna, who later *scan- 
dalized a dinner-party by observing that all questions 
of government in a democracy were questions of 
money,* 115 was reproached for his utilization of 
financial resources in promoting the McKinley move- 
ment. Caustic criticism of Banna's methods was 
contained in Reed's references to the purchase of 
pro-McKinley colored delegates. 116 In Cullom's 
comments regarding his defeat in Illinois was stressed 
the abundance of money used in behalf of the success- 
ful contestant. 117 Banna's financial assistance to the 
McKinley cause in the period preceding the conven- 
tion was especially disturbing to Senator Chandler. 
He protested against the alleged practice of soliciting 
contributions from protectionist minded manufactur- 
ers for the manipulation of state conventions. He 
charged that the McKinley drive was being regarded 
as "a boodle canvass/ The opposition, Chandler pre- 
dicted, would raise the question as to whether the 
nation was to be saddled with a president who was 
nominated by 'fat-frying' by the money of millionaire 
manufacturers, and is to be elected by similar cor- 
rupt methods applied to the suffrage in the States." 118 

Reinforced by the pro-McKlnley instructions of 
the Republican conventions of Indiana, 119 Ohio, 
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Wisconsin, Nebraska, North Dakota, California, and 
Oregon, the Hanna-sponsored project assumed such 
momentum as to make McKinley's nomination by the 
national convention a virtual certainty. 120 Raima's 
success in pledging, in advance of the convention, a 
large number of delegates to McKinley left his rivals 
with little to demonstrate except their weakness. 

At "Hanna's convention,* 121 as Olcott observes, 
the ineffectiveness of the anti- McKinley bosses was so 
pronounced that *They could not hold the delegates 
from their own States and would have been powerless 
even if they had been able to agree upon any one can- 
didate/ 122 Such were the skill and thoroughness with 
which Hanna had undertaken his task that even Reed, 
referred to by Croly as *the only other serious can- 
didate,* conspicuously failed to reveal competitive 
strength. 128 In a convention to which Reed's sup- 
porters and the followers of Platt and Quay 124 came 
with the realization that McKinley would be nomi- 
nated, 125 his imposing first-ballot victory attested to 
the effectiveness of Hanna's efforts. By showering 
upon McKinley 661 1/2 votes as compared with only 
84 1/2 for Reed, 128 the assembled Republican dele- 
gates left no room for doubt concerning the magnitude 
of Raima's role in the naming of the party's standard 
bearer. McKinley's victory, Croly notes, *was so 
decisive and overwhelming that no outsider could 
realize how much effort and contrivance had been 
spent upon making it irresistible/ 127 

Banna's striking achievement destroyed the hope 
of die-hard anti- McKinley Eastern Republicans that 
the currency question might be used as a means of 
depriving the Ohio Governor of the nomination through 
the selection of a man having such sound money views 
as those of Reed. 128 In a demonstration of masterly 
management revealing *a rare genius for political 
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strategy" 129 Hanna so utilized the currency contro- 
versy as to comply, ostensibly against his will, with 
the demands of financiers for a platform declaration 
explicitly favoring the gold standard. This feat he 
accomplished alter having long straddled the issue in 
order to hold to a minimum the anticipated defection 
of pro-silver delegates. His strategy was intended to 
promote Republican harmony and his power within 
the party, as well as to assure the maintenance of the 
gold standard, of which he was a firm advocate. 130 At 
the convention his course culminated in the adoption 
of the gold plank while giving the appearance that he 
was being forced by the sound money Easterners to 
yield to their demand. 131 

The currency plank as adopted coincided with the 
insistence of the influential Republican, J. P. Morgan, 
that the platform must in unequivocal terms call for 
the maintenance of the gold standard. 132 And although 
Hanna himself favored such a declaration, the political 
exigencies were such that both he and McKinley pre- 
ferred to postpone their open support of the hard 
money cause in order to avoid risking the "tremen- 
dous investment* in electoral and party machinery. 133 
Their resort to the straddle technique reflected Mc- 
Kinley' s natural preference that the tariff should 
again be made the leading issue, 134 and the fear that 
precipitate assumption of an uncompromising hard 
money attitude might prevent his nomination. Undue 
haste in the adoption of the definitely pro-gold posi- 
tion demanded by the Easterners, McKinley asserted, 
would result in the loss of Western support. To 
Herrick, who was commissioned to explain privately 
to affluent Easterners the viewpoint of McKinley, 135 
he declared that his Western backers must be pre- 
vented *f rom tying up the delegates with instructions 
for silver.* Should the Republican party be divided 
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by the Mississippi, he warned, "the West will never 
yield and the election will be lost. Old party ties are 
strong, and if we can keep together until the conven- 
tion the 'bolt' will be only a small one." 188 

Probably as desirous as McKinley that a definite 
stand on the currency question should be delayed un- 
til such time as his nomination should be assured 
was Hanna. He realized the merit of the straddle ap- 
proach in promoting McKinley' s popularity in the 
West and in contributing to the preservation of party 
harmony. 137 Indicative of Banna's approval of an 
ambiguous monetary position was the evasive nature 
of the currency plank in the platform of the Ohio 
Republican convention which met on March 11, 1896. 
Called for was an "honest money* utilizing not only 
gold but also silver and paper. This recommendation 
served Banna's purpose of avoiding any increase in 
Western ill will while enabling the supporters of Mc- 
Kinley to give such explanations of his views as would 
seem most acceptable in the various sections of the 
country. 138 In the effort to benefit from the evasion 
of the monetary question, Hanna chose to regard as 
impertinent and almost insulting* the numerous de- 
mands made upon McKinley for a frank statement of 
his belief regarding "the most vital issue of the 
day.* 139 Banna's determination to shun any such com- 
mitment prior to the national convention he made clear 
in his defense of the deletion of the word "gold" from 
a money plank drawn up in Canton. He justified his 
stand by pointing to the strong objections against the 
use of the term from states which were expected to 
furnish delegate support for McKinley. 140 

Although long persisting in his refusal to take a 
definite position on the currency question, 141 McKinley 
indicated Ms acceptance of the sound money doctrine 
in his pre- convention declaration that the monetary 
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plank could not be made too forceful for him. 142 Thus 
when Hanna on Friday, June 12, 1896, four days be- 
fore the opening of the St. Louis convention, confi- 
dentially agreed with a select group of early arrivals 
that the platform should include the word "gold,* 148 
he did so with McKinley's sanction. 144 Yet Hanna 
was careful to conceal his anti-silver attitude. With 
that end in view he had deliberately avoided the gold 
minded Kbhlsaat in the period prior to their meeting 
at St. Louis. 145 Hanna, moreover, joined the other 
members of the June 12 pro-gold conclave in a pledge 
of secrecy intended to retain for McKinley as many 
silver delegates as possible. 146 

Although this effort to escape publicity failed to 
stifle reports regarding the hard money designs of 
leading McKinley supporters, 147 the maneuver proved 
sufficiently effective to mislead such a thorough- 
going gold advocate as Senator Lodge. 148 Hanna, by 
feigning submission to gold standard exponents, bene- 
fited from the improved light in which he came to be 
regarded by Eastern Republicans who erroneously 
believed that they had brought him to their terms on 
the monetary issue. 149 Discernible in his superb 
portrayal of *the ignorant fool* 150 was his signal 
demonstration of leadership in permitting the con- 
vention to be moved by its own forces to go on record 
in favor of a proposal already secretly agreed to by 
himself and McKinley. The entire affair, as Hanna 
later declared, was so managed as to bring the 
strongest and most harmonious support possible be- 
hind the plank which unequivocally committed the 
party to gold as the single monetary standard. 151 

Following the adoption of the gold plank and the 
consequent bolt of thirty-four silverites 152 during a 
turbulent scene in which Hanna joined in the shout- 
ing, 158 he became the chairman of the national 
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committee, "the field general* of the entire Republi- 
can army. 154 The task assigned to him may not have 
seemed particularly demanding during a period when 
the prevailing spirit of optimism was reflected in the 
general disposition on the part of Republicans to mini- 
mize the significance of the small silverite bolt. 155 
Their outlook, however, was destined to undergo 
speedy modification. As a result of the Democratic 
convention's action, early in July, in repudiating the 
Cleveland administration and nominating Bryan on a 
free silver platform, the Republicans were suddenly 
confronted by "a premonition of defeat/ 156 Hanna 
himself had prior to the meeting of the Democrats in 
Chicago indicated his belief that victory in the ap- 
proaching election would not be easy. So disturbing 
to him was the Democratic demand for the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard that he canceled his vaca- 
tion plans in order to give his undivided attention to 
the cause of defeating the free coinage movement by 
placing McKlnley in the White House. 157 



PRESffiENT-MAKER AND SENATOR 

As the leading figure in a party placed in a de- 
fensive position as a result of the Democratic de- 
termination to deal squarely with the monetary is- 
sue, 1 Hanna felt called upon to exert himself to the 
utmost in securing the election of his candidate. De- 
spite their desire to prevent the tariff question from 
being overshadowed by that of the currency, Hanna 
and McKinley by the end of July concluded that they 
would be unable to make protection the leading issue. 
They must, they had come to believe, resort to what 
they chose to regard as an educational campaign de- 
signed to convince the electorate of the superiority 
of the conservative Republican stand on the money 
question. 2 This undertaking would, while providing 
for dignified front porch appearances by McKinley, 3 
feature the development of greatly improved organ- 
izational efficiency. Involved in the Hanna-directed 
approach were the systematic collection of political 
assessments, an intensified program for the dissemi- 
nation of partisan propaganda, and the application of 
economic coercion for the purpose of securing favor- 
able voter reaction at the polls. 

In a contest regarded by Hanna as necessitating 
disbursements on an unparalleled scale, 4 he devoted 
a great amount of attention to raising money. So 
remarkable was his success as to give rise to esti- 
mates of Republican expenditures in excess of 
$16,000,000, 5 and to draw from Bryan, who was handi- 
capped by the relatively impecunious condition of his 
party, the imputation that Hanna was buying the presi- 
dency for his candidate. 6 In the quest for campaign 
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contributions Hanna benefited from fears raised by 
Bryan's candidacy as well as from the Republican 
advocacy of protection and the gold standard. Con- 
tributing to the * Bryan scare" were the charges of 
anarchism and communism associated with such 
seemingly radical developments as the Democratic 
attacks against the Supreme Court and corporations. 7 

To the task of capitalizing upon appeals to the 
emotions and to the material interests of his fellow 
business men, Hanna was well suited. He overcame 
the initial reluctance of Wall Street financiers to 
making generous campaign contributions, and he gave 
the major portion of his time to the collection of funds 
in New York. 8 When convinced by him of the crucial 
Republican need for vast sums to fight the opposition 
forces *up and down the whole country,*' 9 the operators 
of banks, railroads, and insurance companies joined 
the manufacturers in the financial support of the 
party pledged to promote their welfare. And as if 
anxious to justify the confidence placed in him by 
these donors, Hanna systematized the collection of 
contributions. He did "his best,* as Croly notes, "to 
convert the practice from a matter of political beg- 
ging on the one side and donating on the other into a 
matter of systematic assessment according to the 
means of the individual and institution.* 10 

In a campaign in which Banna's New York head- 
quarters served as the chief source of Republican 
financial strength, his Chicago office, in the doubtful 
mid- West, 11 became the center of the educational 
phase of his program. 12 His determination to check 
the forces of discontent led to lavish expenditures in 
a propaganda effort which in addition to utilizing the 
printing press and the stump exploited such 
enthusiasm-promoting devices as brass bands and 
gigantic parades. Readily supplied with an abundance 
of material consisting to a large extent of the speeches 
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of McKinley and Republican Congressmen, the presses 
of Chicago led in the task of reproducing from about 
275 pamphlets a total of 120,000,000 documents. 
These appeared in various languages, including 
French, German, Spanish, Hebrew, Norwegian, Swe- 
dish, Danish, Italian, and Greek. 13 This avalanche of 
pamphlets, most of which discussed the monetary 
question, was supplemented by the direct distribution 
of material to both rural and urban newspapers. 14 
Produced *by the carload," as Croly observes, were 
posters, cartoons, and buttons calling for the election 
of Banna's candidate to the presidency. 16 Thus did 
Hanna turn to the advantage of business men techni- 
ques earlier employed in behalf of free silver by the 
Populists and utilized by the Democrats, though on a 
much smaller scale. 1 8 

Nor did Hanna overlook the power of oratory in 
his struggle to win votes for the Republican party. In 
support of McKinley, who in his front porch addresses 
pointed the way, labored 1,400 speakers whose ex- 
penses were paid by the national committee, and who, 
according to Croly, possessed a higher average level 
of ability than did their antagonists on the Democratic 
side. 17 Men with oratorical gifts, Dunn observes, 
found no difficulty in securing employment with the 
Republican party. Of considerable significance in 
contributing to the success of the "spell-binders" 
were the advertising, bands, and marching clubs 
which served to promote interest in the campaign. 1 8 
In the closing period of the contest, parades consist- 
ing of up to 100,000 participants crowded the streets 
of large cities and demonstrated the zeal with which 
the faithful were striving to bring success to Banna's 
party. 1 9 

In their struggle for victory the Hanna- led Re- 
publicans, backed by "the party of wealth,* 20 also 
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employed tactics of economic coercion regarded by 
Peck as being "doubtless more certain in their opera- 
tion than the mere use of money.* 21 Viewed as hav- 
ing a significant effect upon the outcome of the elec- 
tion were threats that the defeat of McKinley would 
prevent the extension of mortgages, result in the can- 
cellation of orders for manufactured materials, and 
lead to wage reductions and unemployment. 2 2 The 
resort to such economic pressures constituted a 
significant aspect of the reaction of the business ele- 
ment against the raising of the class issue by the 
activities of Bryan and his supporters. 23 A McKinley 
victory was assured, according to Josephson, "when 
the coercive measures had been undertaken in ear- 
nest, 39 about the middle of October. 24 

Yet so close did the contest appear to be that de- 
spite Raima's expression of optimism on the basis of 
advance polls, 25 he experienced during the final week 
of the campaign a feeling of "intense uneasiness 9 
arising from his fear that he would be unable to "hold 
his ground.* 2 8 And well justified indeed was his 
anxiety. For even though, as Beard states, "The God 
of battles was on the side of the heaviest battalions/ 27 
McKinley's acquisition of 271 electoral votes as 
against 176 for Bryan 28 did not accurately reflect 
the uncomfortably narrow margin by which Hanna be- 
came President-maker. Nor did the popular vote, 
which Olcott records as 7,111,607 for McKinley and 
6,509,052 for Bryan, 29 indicate how close the Great 
Commoner came to success despite the effective 
services which Hanna rendered the Republicans. Ac- 
cording to Dunn, "it was carefully figured out that a 
change of 34,000 votes in the states of Ohio, Indiana 
and Kentucky, if divided in the right proportion, would 
have given Bryan a majority of one in the electoral 
college.* 80 
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The visible making of a President by Hanna, 31 who 
for this accomplishment was described by John Hay 
as "a born general in politics,* 32 cleared the way for 
the unimpeded operation of the government in a man- 
ner favorable to big business 33 and gained widespread 
recognition. 34 Banna's achievement, which produced 
undisguised joyousness among dignified business 
men, 36 gave rise to the general assumption that he 
would play a highly significant role in the McKinley 
administration. 3 6 Attesting to the validity of this 
expectation was the swiftness with which the "king- 
maker" 3 7 moved along a course which served not 
only to increase his personal power but also to pro- 
mote the efficiency and harmony of the Republican 
party. 

In line with Banna's resourcefulness were his 
determination to decline the opportunity of becoming 
a cabinet member, and his success in securing an ap- 
pointment to a seat in the United States Senate. That 
McKinley desired to recognize Hanna's decisive as- 
sistance by appointing him to a position in the exe- 
cutive department became abundantly clear. To him, 
shortly after the election, the President-elect had 
expressed his "great debt of gratitude" for "generous 
life-long and devoted services." 8 8 "I turn to you ir- 
resistibly," McKinley assured Hanna, and added, "I 
want you as one of my chief associates in the conduct 
of the government." McKinley felt that Hanna, de- 
spite his frequent and generous declarations of his 
disinclination to occupy such a post, "ought to con- 
sider it a patriotic duty to accept one of the Cabinet 
offices." 39 

Having persisted in his refusal to accept a cabinet 
position, Hanna was the recipient of another such in- 
vitation from the President-elect about two weeks 
prior to the launching of the new administration. 4 
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Although in his letter of February 18 McKinley speci- 
fically referred to the office of Postmaster General 
as the position which he had hoped Hanna would ac- 
cept, 41 it would seem that this was not the only avail- 
able post. Rhodes states that Hanna considered the 
Secretaryship of the Treasury, 42 a position rumored 
to have been offered to him. 43 He desired that office, 
according to Kohlsaat, but McKinley disapproved, 
partly because he felt that Hanna lacked the neces- 
sary knowledge of public finance. 44 His rejection of 
a place in the Cabinet has been ascribed to such 
factors as his unwillingness to be rewarded for past 
services, his lack of enthusiasm for organizing and 
conducting a department, and his desire to retain a 
large degree of independence. 45 Yet perhaps the 
chief reason for Banna's refusal to accept such a 
position was his preference for service in the upper 
branch of Congress. 

"You have said that if you could not enter the 
Senate/ McKinley had written in his letter of Febru- 
ary 18 to Hanna, *you would not enter public life at 
all. 3946 And it was in accord with the resolution thus 
referred to that he effectively utilized his growing 
influence to establish himself as a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the upper chamber without waiting for the ex- 
piration of John Sherman's term. In a demonstration 
of callous disregard for that aging and failing Repub- 
lican leader, and at variance with some of Hanna's 
earlier statements indicating a lack of interest in 
holding public office, 47 he successfully called upon 
McKinley 48 for aid in securing the coveted post. 
Sherman, thus intentionally deprived of his seat in 
order to make room for Hanna, was ill-advisedly put 
in charge of the State Department. Although this 
maneuver, characterized by one authority as the 
"barter and sale of a great office/ 49 required the 
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co-operation of the anti-Banna Ohio Governor, Asa S. 
Bushnell, 5 within whose authority rested the appoint- 
ment, his disinclination was overcome with the as- 
sistance of Senator-elect Foraker. 51 

In Raima's realization of his Senate ambition were 
reflected his own expanding power and Foraker's 
facility in managing to support, despite personal ob- 
jections, a project which he chose to view as condu- 
cive to the welfare of the Republican party. The mak- 
ing of the Senate appointment by Bushnell, a Republi- 
can referred to by Oberholtzer as "Foraker's gover- 
nor,* 52 constituted the recognition of Hanna as a 
vital force in his own state 53 and in the approaching 
national administration. Upon Bushnell, who desired 
another term of office, was applied, as Croly ob- 
serves, "irresistible pressure* by the friends of 
Hanna. These included "practically all the influential 
business men in the state and the majority of the im- 
portant political leaders,* and they "presumably* ap- 
prised the Governor "that in case he refused Mr. 
Hanna the appointment, he would have no chance of re- 
nomination." 5 4 In the observation that no other Re- 
publican in Ohio who was regarded as qualified for 
the position cared to accept an appointment on which 
Hanna himself had set his heart? 5 there would seem 
to be noteworthy indication of his great power in his 
home state. 

So strong, indeed, would Hanna' s influence in Ohio 
and with the President-elect appear to have been as 
to constitute the dominant force in securing the sup- 
port of Foraker in an arrangement over which he was 
far from enthusiastic. He was, he states, "greatly 
astonished* and "embarrassed* at being requested by 
Hanna to act as intercessor with Governor Bushnell 
in urging the appointment. Foraker "was still more 
surprised,* he asserts, at learning from Hanna that 
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the plan had been discussed with President-elect 
McKinley, who would favor the project if the Gover- 
nor could be persuaded to co-operate. Bringing 
Bushnell "into line* was, according to Foraker, the 
task assigned to him by Hanna and McKinley. 5 6 

After considerable hesitation based partly upon the 
belief that Hanna lacked some of the qualifications 
expected of a member of the upper chamber, 57 and 
following an unsuccessful attempt to dissuade Me- 
Kinley from backing the project, 58 Foraker complied 
with the disconcerting request. Although Hanna, ac- 
cording to Foraker, possessed "no claim" upon him 
or Bushnell "for such recognition/ they concluded 
that "in view of the President's desires and the im- 
portance of having harmony in the party at home and 
with the administration at Washington, it was better 
to yield." 5 9 Involved in Foraker's decision thus to 
promote the cause of party accord were, apparently, 
administration promises of a type calculated to pro- 
duce the desired action. His co-operative conduct in 
enabling Hanna to become a Senator, Foraker was 
assured, according to Oberholtzer, "would not go un- 
rewarded when favors were to be bestowed" under 
the McKinley administration. 6 

Through the acquisition of Sherman's seat in the 
upper branch of the national legislature, Hanna as- 
cended to a position from which he would be able, as 
Beer points out, to guard against any possible ill ef- 
fects that might result from the President's desire 
for popularity. "Acts that might strain McKinley' s 
will in case of a needed veto need never pass the 
Senate," 6 1 As a shrewd, practical politician Hanna 
was undoubtedly aware of the dominant position of 
that traditionally conservative chamber in the Ameri- 
can system of government as well as of the oppor- 
tunities offered by membership in that body for 
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working closely with the Chief Executive in the shap- 
ing of party policy. 8 2 Hanna, aided by what has been 
described as his "extra-constitutional power as the 
confidential friend and adviser of the President and 
the chairman of the Republican National Committee/ 83 
was well qualified to utilize his official legislative 
capacity in extending the range of his influence. Re- 
garded as the "political prime minister" of the Presi- 
dent, 6 4 Hanna was also, in his party, "a first-class 
power in his own right." 6 5 His generalship over the 
political organization which underlay the legislative 
and executive branches of the government, and his 
intimate relations with McKinley constituted impres- 
sive elements of strength. 6 6 

Recognition of Hanna's powerful status was evident 
in his speedy adoption by the Senate's "inner circle/ 
a select group of Republican elder statesmen headed 
by Aldrich. 6 7 Cullom, who notes that Hanna "from 
the very first" became "one of the foremost leaders" 
in the upper chamber, significantly adds that "he had 
everything in his favor," and that "it was known that 
he stood closer to the President than any other man 
in public life." 6 8 

Ignored in Hanna's rapid rise in the Senate was 
the traditional view that only through a long period of 
service could a position of leadership be attained. So 
strong was his influence as to result in the frustra- 
tion of those solons who had no intentions of allowing 
him to assume in the upper chamber authority akin to 
that which he had wielded as chairman of the national 
committee. According to comments attributed to 
Senator Cushman K. Davis of Minnesota, Hanna would 
"be made to know his place," and he could not "boss 
the Senate as he has bossed everybody outside." To 
him must be applied "the cold shoulder" by a body 
which understood "the art of sitting down on a man." 69 
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However, as Dunn observes, "the Republican Senators 
found that it was not good policy to 'give the cold 
shoulder' to the man who was so close to their Presi- 
dent, the man behind the throne, the man with the 
power.* 70 

Accompanying the opportunity provided by Senate 
membership to prevent what Hanna viewed as im- 
proper measures from reaching the White House was 
the advantage thus offered for direct participation in 
the more positive activity of promoting legislation 
which he regarded as desirable. As an industrialist 
in politics he was weU prepared to demonstrate his 
allegiance to the prevailing Republican doctrine that 
given suitable legislative encouragement, business in 
the main needed only "to be left alone." 71 In his 
"business point of view/ Croly observes, the "domi- 
nant object of political policy and action" consisted 
of "the encouragement of a steady and general eco- 
nomic prosperity.* 72 Hanna viewed the economic 
structure as "a huge profit-sharing concern* planned 
"for the purpose of stimulating American economic 
expansion in all its branches and of contributing to 
the prosperity of all classes of American society.* 73 
His advocacy "of unrestrained business stimulation 
and expansion,* Croly asserts, rested upon the sin- 
cere belief that such a policy "was as beneficial to 
the wage-earner as it was to the employer.* 74 

By less sympathetic authorities, however, Banna's 
economic point of view has been described in a man- 
ner indicating little concern for the overall well- 
being of society. His concept is characterized by 
Muzzey as the belief that the national welfare rested 
in "the hands of the successful business men,* from 
whom "prosperity would trickle down. . . to bless the 
poor and lowly,* a class for which Hanna possessed 
"a sincere paternalistic sympathy.* 75 It was as a 
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" 'work-giver' * that Hanna described his relation to 
the rank and file, according to Josephson. 78 Beard 
observes that Hanna was regarded as *a generous 
and sympathetic employer of labor* who "was not un- 
aware of the existence of a working class, * but who 
"could not conceive the use of government instru- 
mentalities frankly in behalf of that class." 77 In 
White's view, Hanna "was frankly a plutocrat in his 
creed/ a man with "a cash-register conscience." 
He was an American whose concern for the populace 
was well characterized by "the-people-be-damned* 
declaration attributed to William H. Vanderbilt. 
"Hanna believed in every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindermost." 78 

In accord with his belief that the government ex- 
isted for the purpose of promoting business, Senator 
Hanna labored zealously, if for the most part silently, 
in behalf of protection and sound money. He sought 
first to secure the enactment of a tariff law increas- 
ingly reflective of protectionist principles, 79 and 
later to give specific legislative sanction to the main- 
tenance of the gold standard. 80 Moreover, he became 
highly vocal in his fruitless attempt to gain congres- 
sional approval of his own pet legislative project de- 
signed to have the government subsidize an American 
merchant marine. The proposal, intended to promote 
the construction and utilization of United States ves- 
sels in foreign commerce, went under the name of the 
Hanna- Frye subsidy bill. Hanna introduced it on 
December 19, 1898 and advocated it in his first lengthy 
Senate speech on December 13, 1900. Upon this sub- 
ject he indulged in preaching to the point of being 
monotonous. 8X 

With his "lively personal interest* necessarily 
limited, according to Croly, to legislation whose ob- 
ject was "the promotion of business activity," Hanna 
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exerted a "somewhat subterranean" influence during 
his first three years as Senator, an interval char- 
acterized by the dominance of foreign affairs. 82 Yet 
he utilized the opportunities presented for the expan- 
sion of his influence and power. 83 As White observes, 
Hanna, from the time he entered the Senate, "kept 
books on everyone in Congress." He was familiar 
with circumstances and forces within the constitu- 
encies of individual Congressmen. In addition to 
knowing "every senator's railroad master if he had 
one," Hanna was cognizant of the cord capable of 
pulling "every Republican House leader." 84 

Illustrative of the emphasis placed by Hanna upon 
the role of business was his view regarding the im- 
potence of the government in its relations with the 
corporate interests. Governmental power, he seems 
to have believed, was sufficiently strong to be used 
for the purpose of promoting economic enterprise but 
too feeble to permit the acquisition of information for 
determining what would constitute a reasonable price 
for materials manufactured for the navy. The federal 
government, he maintained, had no authority to secure 
data from the Bethlehem and Carnegie steel com- 
panies in connection with the prices charged for 
armor plate, as such facts fell within the realm of 
privacy. Armor plate manufacturers, he contended, 
"did perfectly right in not disclosing" facts and 
figures in regard to costs. "That is their business," 
he declared, "and if they chose not to give the in- 
formation to the public, that was their business al- 
so." 85 

That the Ohio Senator was hardly justified in an 
argument so drastically limiting the authority of a 
sovereign nation is conceded even by his sympathetic 
biographer, Croly. In his opinion Hanna "went too 
far" when in defending the companies concerned he 
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denied the right of the United States government to be 
given information regarding the production costs of 
armor plate. 88 Banna's objection to having the gov- 
ernment obtain the necessary facts for conducting 
public business in an efficient manner would appear 
to be at odds with the view that in his capacity as 
Senator his experience in the field of economic en- 
terprise would promote a more business-like conduct 
of the government. 87 

Not only was Hanna unwilling to permit an im- 
provement in governmental efficiency when that ob- 
jective failed to harmonize with his view of the pri- 
vate rights of business, but he was also averse to the 
concept of improving public administration through 
the implementation of civil service reform. 88 He 
was far more concerned with utilizing the patronage 
for strengthening his party than with raising the 
standards of government service. As Croly observes, 
Hanna "worked exclusively with the machine,* dis- 
tributing public offices in payment of "personal and 
partisan political debts. 9 His course was calculated 
to contribute most effectively to the development of 
harmony among the Republicans, who "could be kept 
united only in case the existing local organizations 
were accepted and possible corruption overlooked.* 89 
He so manipulated the appointing power as to assure 
the maintenance of a Republican army which could 
continue to triumph under his leadership. 90 

Far from being assured of the retention of a Sen- 
ate seat initially gained by appointment, Hanna was in 
1898 very hard pressed in securing election to that 
post by the Ohio legislature. From a bitterly fought 
contest in which the determined opposition consisted 
of a combined force of Democrats and insurgent Re- 
publicans supporting Mayor Robert E. McKLsson of 
Cleveland, Hanna emerged as the victorious contestant 
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only after being charged with the attempted bribery 
of a legislator. 91 Hanna' s election to the Senate left 
him, according to Croly, "in effective political con- 
trol of the state."* 2 

Yet "the boss of the Ohio suzerainty* 98 was during 
the gubernatorial campaign of 1899 94 confronted by 
opposition so strenuous as to detract considerably 
from glowing descriptions of his strength. Although 
his candidate for the governorship, George K* Nash, 
received some 50,000 more votes than John R. Mc- 
Lean, the Democratic contestant, Hanna experienced 
great anxiety prior to the successful conclusion of 
the contest. "It has been hard work," he declared 
toward the end of the campaign, "and has nearly worn 
me out." 95 Ohioans were reported to be "sick and 
tired of Hanna" and to be revolting against him be- 
cause of the methods being employed to secure votes 
for his party. 96 

As an elected Senator who came to be recognized 
among Democrats as the individual largely responsible 
for the shaping of Republican policy, 97 Hanna could 
wield greater influence than would have been possible 
had he continued to be merely the friend and cam- 
paign manager of the President. Nevertheless the 
fullest development of his power was dependent upon 
the continuation of an intimate association with Mc- 
Kinley. Such a relationship was necessary in order 
to perpetuate Hanna's reputation as the President's 
closest friend, and to assure his re-appointment as 
chairman of the Republican national committee in 
charge of the campaign of 1900. As observed by 
Croly, had the chairmanship not been again bestowed 
upon Hanna, he would have been deprived of "one of 
the most essential supports of his personal prestige 
and power," for failure to secure the^assignment 
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"would have meant that he no longer retained the 
friendship and confidence of the President." 98 

A significant aspect of Banna's entrenchment in 
the Senate was the accompanying alteration in his 
relationship with the Chief Executive. So formidable, 
according to Croly, was Banna's expanding power as 
to give rise to a situation in which McKinley "might 
well begin to wonder how his own prestige was be- 
ginning to look by comparison.* 99 The importance of 
maintaining cordial relations with the President was 
undoubtedly recognized by Banna. This fact was 
clearly indicated in the belief of some of his close 
associates that a heart attack sustained by him in the 
latter part of April, 1900 resulted from his distress 
over the long delay involved in his reappointment to 
the chairmanship of the national committee. 100 
McKinley's hesitation, Croly indicates, reflected the 
element of strain in the relationship between the 
President and Banna resulting from his increasing 
power as a Republican leader. 101 Bis success in se- 
curing the desired assignment would seem to lend 
weight to the view that in the association of these two 
prominent Republicans Banna played the dominant 
role. 102 Bowever, even though he was pleased with 
the reappointment, he was far from happy over his 
inability to secure McKinley's co-operation in openly 
opposing the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt as the 
party's candidate for the vice presidency in 1900. 

The Republican national convention of that year, 
held in Philadelphia, differed from the assemblage of 
1896 by failing to merit description as "Banna's con- 
vention." For despite his great influence, he proved 
unable to accomplish his purpose of assuring the 
selection "of a Vice- Presidential candidate who would 
make from his point of view a thoroughly good Presi- 
dent.* 103 Against the idea of nominating Roosevelt 
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for the second place on the ticket Hanna was so stub- 
bornly set as to ignore considerations of party har- 
mony and to necessitate presidential intervention on 
the side of those favoring unrestrained action by the 
convention. 

Although to McKinley the proposal that the vice 
presidential nomination be conferred upon Roosevelt 
was distasteful/ 04 to Hanna the thought of placing the 
"unsafe* New York Governor in a position removed 
from the presidency by but a single life seemed sheer 
insanity. 106 Roosevelt, despite his staunch advocacy 
of the gold standard and his generally conservative 
economic point of view, incurred the dislike of busi- 
ness men because of what they regarded as his lack 
of sympathy with their laissez faire concepts. Hanna, 
Dunn notes, regarded Roosevelt as "the most ob- 
noxious" public figure, and applied to him such un- 
complimentary epithets as "madman,* "wild man,* 
and "that damned cowboy.* 10 * Merely mentioning 
Roosevelt's name to Hanna, Barry states, "was like 
waving a red flag in the face of a bull.* 107 

Despite such antagonism, however, Hanna was 
rendered virtually powerless in his attempt to stop 
the Roosevelt movement. This circumstance arose 
partly because of the lack of popularity among other 
vice presidential possibilities, 108 partly as a result 
of the refusal of the highly popular Roosevelt 109 to 
remove himself from the contest, and partly as a 
consequence of the backing given him by Platt and 
Quay. Notwithstanding Roosevelt's pre- convention 
declarations denying that he was a contestant for the 
second place on the party's ticket, "his points,* Ober- 
holtzer observes, "seem to have been extended in the 
hope that the lightning might strike them.* According 
to this authority, had Roosevelt not desired the 
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nomination *he would not have attended the conven- 
tion in Philadelphia.* 1 * 

Buttressing the drive to make Roosevelt the vice 
presidential candidate were the anti-Hanna machina- 
tions of Platt and Quay. Although possessed of much 
the same economic outlook as Hanna, and thus like- 
wise unsympathetic toward Roosevelt, these wily 
Easterners threw their powerful support behind the 
Governor. This maneuver was aimed at ridding New 
York of a Republican leader regarded by Platt as 
overly independent and insufficiently friendly to busi- 
ness, while demonstrating that Hanna could not con- 
trol the convention. The aversion with which he was 
regarded by these bosses had to a considerable ex- 
tent stemmed from his victory over them in the con- 
vention of 1896. Because of Banna's role in the Sen- 
ate's refusal in 1899 to accept the credentials of 
Quay, a development which prevented his return to 
the upper chamber for two years, he was especially 
bitter. 111 

Despite Banna's complaint a day prior to the meet- 
ing of the convention that he had no control over it, 112 
he long persisted in his opposition to the nomination 
of Roosevelt. As a major proportion of the delegates 
either held federal offices or desired to do so, Hanna, 
Dunn observes, "would not have scrupled to have in- 
formed each one of them that his office or his in- 
fluence at the White House depended upon his voting 
against Roosevelt for Vice President.* 113 Involved 
in McKinley's refusal to sanction such a plan was his 
characteristic preference for following the path *of 
least resistance, 9 and his desire to avoid any action 
that might endanger his renomination or re-election. 114 
That Hanna, however, was less concerned over such a 
possibility than he was intent upon controlling the 
vice presidential nomination he made clear by working 
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toward that end until being categorically directed by 
the President to desist from such activity. 115 Only 
then, and *not without some chagrin and bitterness of 
spirit,* 116 did Hanna yield. 

Yet even by his reluctant acceptance of a course 
so distasteful to him, Hanna indicated his possession 
of sufficient flexibility to recognize the need for ad- 
justing to circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol. In his decision to comply with the President's 
instruction and to retain the chairmanship of the 
national committee, Hanna demonstrated the empti- 
ness of his earlier threat to resign from that post in 
case Roosevelt should receive the vice presidential 
nomination. 117 

Far from renouncing his post as committee chair- 
man, Hanna so successfully managed the ensuing 
campaign as to increase his prestige and influence 
to the point of receiving considerable attention as a 
leading prospect for the presidential office. 118 From 
the convention of 1900, despite the friction over the 
vice presidential nomination, the Republicans emerged 
well prepared to proceed harmoniously in capitalizing 
upon the unprecedented prosperity and the war-born 
surge of national feeling by re-electing a President 
who had been accorded a unanimous renomination on 
the first ballot. 119 In the unanimous selection of Mc- 
Kinley, and in the nomination of Roosevelt for the 
vice presidency by a vote which would likewise have 
been unanimous had he not refrained from casting a 
ballot for himself, was apparent an emphatic expres- 
sion of accord within the party. At the convention, 
according to Olcott, *the keynote was harmony and 
the watchword unanimity.* 120 And in Croly's judg- 
ment the assembly constituted, "from the point of 
view of party harmony and efficiency, one of the most 
successful ever held by the Republicans.* 121 
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In line with their platform 122 and guided by Hanna 
as "the real supervisor and director of the whole 
campaign," 123 the Republicans found little difficulty 
in defending their expansionist 124 and pro-trust 125 
policies. In this task the party was benefited by the 
ineptitude of a Democratic opposition which unad- 
visedly in a prosperous period indulged in what Peck 
regards as the "exceedingly bad politics 3 ' of again 
advocating the free coinage of silver. 126 Highly ef- 
fective in lending impetus to the contest was the vice 
presidential candidate, Roosevelt, whom Rhodes refers 
to as playing a part second in significance only to that 
of Hanna himself. 127 "Against their own will/ ob- 
serves Croly, Hanna and McKinley utilized the sup- 
port of the leader most capable of strengthening their 
appeal to the people "the one man who could make 
the ticket represent the nationalism of the future as 
well as that of the past and of the present.* 128 Roose- 
velt, described by this same authority as being "by far 
the most prominent Republican speaker* on the stump, 
contributed substantially to the success of his party 
at the polls. 129 

In the campaign of 1900 Hanna was confronted by 
a task far less arduous than that performed in 1896. 130 
In accord with his determination "to waste as little 
money as possible,* 181 and in keeping with the "recog- 
nition on the part of the contributors that they were 
paying for a definite service,* he further systematized 
the collection of funds. 182 Less burdened with the 
work of raising money than he had been in 1896, 
Hanna, under the assumption that the East and mid- 
West would remain loyal to the party, spent the great- 
er portion of his time in the Chicago headquarters. 
In the quest for increased support in the Populist- 
tainted areas beyond the Mississippi, he undertook a 
stumping tour which carried him into Minnesota, 
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Iowa, South Dakota, and Nebraska, 138 thus giving the 
Republican cause the benefit of his improving speak- 
ing ability. At the President's indirect attempt to 
dissuade Hanna from embarking upon this tour he be- 
came so angry as to consider "for a moment* resign- 
ing his position as chairman of the Republican na- 
tional committee. 184 

Raima's stumping activities, hitherto confined al- 
most entirely to Ohio, were regarded as helpful in 
demonstrating to his hearers that "He was not sepa- 
rated from them by differences of standards and 
tastes or by any intellectual or professional sophisti- 
cation. The roughness of much of his public speaking, 
and its lack of form, which makes it comparatively 
poor reading, was an essential part of its actual suc- 
cess/ 135 Thus was he enabled to gain growing promi- 
nence as the spokesman for a conservatism whose 
uncompromising opposition to tariff revision 186 con- 
stituted a basic feature of the overall objective epi- 
tomized in Raima's introduction of the term "stand 
pat" into the phraseology of politics. 137 Through his 
forensic efforts he performed yeoman service in 
protecting business against the dangers threatened by 
the antagonistic Populists and Bryan- led Democrats. 138 
With the outcome of the contest Hanna was so highly 
pleased that on the night of the election he interpreted 
the Republican victory 139 as *a clear mandate to gov- 
ern the country in the interest of business expan- 
sion/ 140 

Closely associated with the triumph of business in 
the election of 1900 were the progress in party har- 
mony and the increased influence of the leader whose 
handiwork was so largely responsible for the growing 
vitality of the Republican organization. Unprecedented 
was its possession of "such general confidence in the 
ability and good faith of its leadership," according to 
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Croly. "Never, apparently,* he states, "had the party 
been so thoroughly united on all questions of public 
policy/ 141 

By the time of McKinley's assassination, Hanna, 
strengthened by his growing influence among men of 
business and Republican politicians, 142 had become 
the party's "undisputed leader.* He had attained such 
prominence as to make "extremely probable* his 
elevation to the presidency in 1904 had both he and 
McKinley survived to witness the campaign and elec- 
tion of that year. 148 Yet the death of the President, 
who succumbed on September 14, 1901 to wounds in- 
flicted at the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo on 
September 6 by the shots of the anarchist assassin, 
Czolgosz, 144 seriously impaired Banna's presidential 
prospects. A major obstacle in the path to the White 
House was present in the strong presumption favor- 
ing the election to the nation's highest office of Mc- 
Kinley's successor, Theodore Roosevelt. 145 Never- 
theless, despite both public and private denials of 
presidential ambitions by Hanna, 146 the belief per- 
sisted that he was definitely desirous of securing the 
nomination in 1904, 147 
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